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ASKWITH OR ASQUITH. 


THE surname of the present Prime 
Minister could hardly have been called a 
familiar one outside the West Riding of 
Yorkshire until he made it so. 

It is derived from Askwith, a pleasant 
little village in the parish of Weston, near 
Otley, and situated high up on the northern 
slope of Wharfedale. The village—a few 
cottages and a welcome inn—is on a by-road, 
and between two brawling becks, which 
have just come down two bosky cloughs 
from a wide stretch of breezy moorland 
mounting up to nearly a thousand feet above 
the sea. It is a healthy spot with a southern 
‘aspect and a fine view. 

Some Anglo-Danes before the Norman 
‘Conquest, finding their favourite tree flourish- 
ing here, settled down in the Ashwood, 
Asc-vid, as they called it. If I recollect 
right, some common ash or mountain ash 
still grow there. In Domesday Book, 1086, 
it is written Ascuid. 

Near Bedale is Aiskew, formerly Ayscough, 
and so a corruption of Asc-skov, the Ash- 
shaw, also named by the Danes. I mention 
this because in after times Ayscough and 
Askwith, when used as surnames, got most 
confusingly mixed, resulting in the inference 
in Tudor times that the Askwiths were really 
Ayscoughs. The latter, already a knightly 


race, had increased their status by marrying 


heiresses when the former were still, like the 
Thackerays, tending the cattle and sheep 
of the Abbots of Fountains on the fells, 
and Pot Grange was their abode. They 
intermarried with their neighbours the 
“ Thackquerays’’ (as that name was some- 
times spelt) of Sikesforth Grange, the remote 
forefathers of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
The confusion between the names of 
Ayscough and Askwith is, however, owing 
chiefly to the carelessness of parish clerks. 
The following letter from the historian 
Bishop of Oxford illustrates this question :— 


The Palace, Cuddesdon, Oxford, 


Dec. 3, 1898. 
My Dear Mr. Ellis, 

I am a good deal interested in your note on 
Askwith x Ascough in the last part of the ‘ Leeds 
Register’ published by the Thoresby Society. I 
have at various times collected notes of the wills 
and registers connected with the Richmondshire 
and Kirkby-Malzeard lines, and have come to the 
conclusion, to which’ I infer that you also have 
come, that it will be a difficult thing to make any- 
thing clear out of them. Such large families, 
recurrent sets of Christian names, and variety of 
classes in the same localities, are elements enough 
to confuse the most profound genealogist, even if 
he hails from Nidderdale. 

My own connexion with the lot is with the East 
Witton family of the seventeenth century, who 
spell or once spelled almost indiscriminately Ask- 
with or Ascough. They would seem to look up to 
Newstead as their home; but Newstead _ itself 
seems to look up to Osgodby, and so to Thirsk, 
which certainly seems to have been the soil of the 
Ascoughs proper (7.e., the Bishop of Salisbury), and 
Bedale, whence the Justice A. 

If you have any notes that you could impart to 
me, I should be most grateful, and would certainly 
print nothing. Iam yours a 

XON. 


The grangers at Pot, Osgodby, Newstead, 
and Angram, however, really seem to have 
been Askwiths, all of one stock, and spelt 
their name so pretty uniformly, whatever 
their neighbours and the parish clerks may 
have done, though sometimes Askquith 
occurs. The earliest instance I have seen 
of the unfortunate omission of the & is in a 
parish-register entry dated 1560. 

One branch which always spelt its name 
Askquith seems to have had great difficulty 
in getting other people to do so, the lawyer 
using the w, and the tombstone-cutter 
leaving out the k, which the family never 
troubled to have corrected. 

The patriarch of this vigorous race appears 
to have been Adam de “ Askequid,”’ a tenant 
in 1296 at Westwick. Sir William de Stop- 
ham was lord of that manor as well as of 
Denton, where “Adam de Askwyth”’ 
witnessed a deed dated 1290-91 (see 8 S. vii. 
197; ix. 219). 
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There are at the present time two K.C.s 
of the name, which has never happened 
before. One is the Premier, and the other 
Mr. George Ranken Askwith of the Ripon 
family, who were living there in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and always spelt their 
name as he does still. 

Mr. Asquith may be a descendant of a 
brother of Sir Robert Askwith, Lord Mayor 
of York, 1617, viz., Philip, because it was 
he who first gave the Old Testament names 
to his children, Joseph and Joshua. This 
seems to indicate that, although Philip had 
his sons baptized in church, he had already 
a strong Puritanical bias. The connecting 
link with a Heralds’ Visitation pedigree— 
generally so difficult to find by any special 
research—is here, at least, suggested by 
the fact that these two Biblical Christian 
names, it seems, have been together regularly 
handed down in the Right Honourable 
gentleman’s family to the present day. 

A. 8. ELLIs. 


JAMES PEAKE, M.A., NONJUROR. 


Tue historians of the Nonjuring clergymen 
have little to say about James Peake, vicar 
of Bowdon, Cheshire. He was not one of 
the leaders of the party, and he was not 
an author. Nevertheless, a few items con- 
cerning him may be of interest. He was, 
there can be little doubt, identical with the 
James, son of Thomas Peake, who was bap- 
tized at Warrington, 12 April, 1652. The 
Peakes of Warrington were wealthy traders, 
and appear to have been of Puritan sym- 
pathies. Thurstan Peake, grandfather of 
the Nonjuror, was nominated by Parliament 
as a member of the Warrington Classis. 
James Peake, uncle of the Nonjuror, was 
brother-in-law of John Worthington, D.D., 
and son-in-law of Charles Herle, M.A. Of 
Thomas Peake, father of the Nonjuror, 
little is known, excepting that he was a 
prosperous mercer in Warrington, and served 
the office of churchwarden in 1659-60, when 
Presbyterianism was in the ascendant. Of 
Thomas Peake’s wife there are interesting 
glimpses in Roger Lowe’s diary. Lowe 
entered the employment of Thomas Peake, 
and has left it on record that Mrs. Peake 
was ‘“‘of soe crosse a disposition”? and “ of 
such a pestilentiall nature”? that he “ was 
weary in a few weekes”’ (Lowe’s ‘ Diary,’ 
pp. 29, 34, 35). 

James Peake 


became Fellow of 


Magdalene College, Cambridge, but we are 
informed by Mr. A. S. Ramsey, M.A., that 
the college books, which he has kindly 


| examined for us, do not state his parentage. 

He graduated B.A. 1672-3, and M.A. 1676, 
_and on 11 July, 1676, was incorporated M.A. 
‘at Oxford (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’). 
|He became vicar of Great Wilbraham, near 
| Cambridge, compounding for first fruits 
27 March, 1678. His successor was admitted 
2 Oct., 1685 (information of the Rev. T. W. 
Hutchinson, vicar of Great Wilbraham). 
Probably Peake was non-resident, and cer- 
tainly for part of the time was curate of 
Wigan, in which capacity his name occurs 
21 April, 1685 (Bridgeman’s ‘ Wigan Church,’ 
p. 540). The rector of Wigan was John Pear- 
son, Bishop of Chester, and it was probably 
he who presented Peake to the vicarage 
of Bowdon. Neither Ormerod nor the local 
historian Ingham gives the precise date, 
but it was certainly before 5 Nov., 1686, 
as on that date James Peake is described as. 
vicar. 

Bishop Pearson died 16 July, 1686, and 
was succeeded both at Chester and Wigan 
by Thomas Cartwright, whose diary, printed 
by the Camden Society, tells us much of 
Peake. Peake had met the bishop on the 
way to Wigan, and on 27 Nov., 1686, in- 
ducted the new rector, and then, apparently, 
went with the bishop to Chester; there 
on 5 Dec., 1686, the curate and his wife 
dined with the bishop, and on the following 
day Bishop Cartwright “discharged Mr. 
Peake from attending the cure of Wigan 
any longer than till Christmas next, because 
he is vicar of Bowdon.” Probably Peake 
was not willing to leave Wigan, as a week 
later the bishop received and answered 
‘another satirical letter from Mr. Peake.” 
In the following February (1686/7) Peake 
preached in Chester Cathedral a sermon 
on the duty of governors before Lord Claren- 
don and other distinguished persons. Evi- 
dently his sermon gave great annoyance, 
possibly to Lord Clarendon, and certainly 
to the bishop. On the following day ‘“* My 
Lord and Mr. Thomas Cholmondeley inter- 
ceded for Mr. Peake’s indiscretion.” Par- 
ticulars of the ‘indiscretion’ are not 
given, but apparently it had resulted in 
Peake being in custody, for on the 25th 
Bishop Cartwright says :— 

‘“*At night the Governor and Colonel Daniel 
brought Mr. Peake to me, who made many frivolous 
excuses for his indiscretion, of which I gave him a 
severe admonition, and exhor him to humility, 
and told him that I believed my counsel was in 
vain to a man of such pride of spirit and petulancy 
as I had found him before to be of, and that I would 
not have thrown it away upon him but at the per- 
suasion of Mr. Thomas Cholmondeley, who requested 
me to try him once more, and that if he did amend: 
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*twas beyond my hopes, and that I had withdrawn | 
his license of preaching but for Mr. Cholmondeley’s | 
intercession, but upon his amendment he need not 


despair of my favour.” 

Bishop Cartwright again refers to Peake 
on 1 Sept., 1687 :— 

‘“‘Mrs. Weston was with me after prayers; and I 
endeavoured to reconcile her to her daughter Peake 


and her husband, who, I find, hath carried himself 
as ill to his father-in-law as ever he did to his father 


in God. 

Refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, Peake was deprived 
of his living of Bowdon, his successor being 
appointed 16 Jan., 1690/1 (Ingham’s ‘ Al- 
trincham,’ pp. 56, 59). To his subsequent 
life we have only a few references. In 1695 


Peake was one of the defendants in an action | P 


concerning his father-in-law’s will (D.K.’s 
4lst Rep., App. I. p. 101). It would pro- 
bably be in accordance with a provision 
of the will of one of the Westons, who, as we 
have seen, did not find Peake an agreeable 
relation, that in Jan., 1704.5, James Peake, 
described as ‘‘ of Knutsford, clerk,” entered 
into a bond to ‘“ vertuously educate and 
bring up” his own daughter Christian, a 
minor; to employ her property to her best 
advantage and profit, and to give it to her 
when she “shall come to age, fortune to 
marry, or otherwise lawfully demand’’ it; 
and in the meantime “to find and keep 
and cause the said minor to be found and 
kept with sufficient meat, drink, lodging, 
apparel, and all other necessaryes whatso- 
ever.” As the bond was only for 1001., 
and as that man of straw “ John Doe” was 
accepted as one of the bondsmen, it looks 
as if the bond and the grant of tuition 
connected with it were merely formalities. 
In 1711 Peake asked on behalf of the sisters 
of the Hon. Frances Brereton permission 
for her to be interred in Mr. Wilbraham’s 
chapel in Nantwich Church (Hall’s ‘ Nant- 
wich,’ p. 212). According to an inscription 
which was formerly in the church of St. Mary 
on the Hill, Chester, Peake died 1 April, 
1719, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
having to his last day kept that allegiance 
to his prince, which he had once for all 
sworn to keep (Earwaker’s ‘ St. Mary on the 
Hill,” pp. 73, 135, 265). The register of 
St. Mary says: “‘ Mr. James Peake Minnist' 
Dyed in the Parish of St. Michaels and 
buryed the third day of Aprill 1719.” 

Peake was married at St. Mary on the Hill, 
7 Nov., 1686, to Frances Weston. The licence 
was dated 5 Nov., 1686, the parties being 
described as James Peak, clerk, vicar of 


Bowden, and Frances Weston, of the parish 


of Trinity, spinster. The marriage was to be- 
at Trinity or St. Mary on the Hill, and Hugh 

Grosvenor, Esq., was one of the bondsmen 
(Chester Marriage Licence Act Books). 
Mrs. Peake was the daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Weston, rector of Christleton, near: 
Chester, by the daughter and coheir of Sir 
Francis Gamull, Bart. She survived her 
husband for many years, being buried at 
St. Mary on the Hill, 17 May, 1743. Peake 
had two daughters ; one, Christian, being<the 
wife of the Rev. John Skerratt, and the other,. 
Lettice, marrying 16 June, 1728, Thomas. 
Patten of Bank, ancestor of the late Lord 
Winmarleigh (Earwaker’s ‘St. Mary on the 
p- 265; Gregson’s ‘ Fragments,’ 

. 186). 

Further particulars of James Peake 
would be of interest to the undersigned, 
the first of whom is descended from James 
Peake of Warrington, uncle of the Nonjuror. 

Francis NICHOLSON. 
ErRNeEst Axon. 
Manchester. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 8. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
pa viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323.) 


Joun Scorr Hyiton was the author of 
poems printed in vol. iv. 305-6 and vol. vi. 
280. The first of his contributions was. 
obtained through Shenstone. 

The origin of Hylton is unknown to me, 
but he was evidently a man of considerable 
means and of good position in the world 
Lady Luxborough in her printed volume 
of letters, under date of 12 Dec., 1753, refers 
to his “loss of a place at Court.’ In the 
summer of 1752 he paid a visit to Shenstone 
at the Leasowes; and in March, 1753, 
when he took up his abode at Lapal House 
in the ecclesiastical parish of Hales Owen, 
they became neighbours. The spring of 
1754 was passed by him at Brook Street,. 
in London, where he was getting “ toys and 
trinkets”? for Shenstone; and his fossils. 
and his “ new series of coins’’ are referred 
to in that poet’s letters. Collecting was his 
amusement through life. At the time of 
his death he possessed ‘‘ a cabinet of medals. 
and a collection of natural curiosities.” 

Hylton edited in 1784, “with some 
account of the life and writings,’’ the poems 


of the Rev. Richard Jago, another of the 
little band of literary men that clustered 
The following pieces. 


around Shenstone. 
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by him were inserted in the Gent. Mag., 
viz. (1) the sketch of a cover of a stone coffin 
found beneath the pavement at Hales Owen, 
signed L. H. (i.e., Lapal House), 1097-8 
(1791); (2) parody on Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
Ixii. 557-8 (1792) ; (3) poem on the Leasowes, 
Ixxix. 198-9 (1809). Dodsley wrote to 
Shenstone on 19 Sept., 1758: “‘ Mr. Hylton’s 
poem is extreamly pretty, and I intend to 
get it inserted in The London Magazine.” 
By 10 October it had been inserted (B.M. 
Addit. MS. 28959). It was perhaps the 
‘Epistle to Mr. Dodsley’ which appeared 
in the October number, pp. 534-6. 

Hylton died on 23 Feb., 1793, aged sixty- 
seven, and was buried in Hales Owen Church 
on 1 March. A memorial stone described 
him as ‘a safe companion and an easy 
friend.”’ Shenstone called him “by far a 
better friend and correspondent than a 
poet’ (H. L. Roth, * Bibliog. of Hales Owen,’ 
p. 17; Gent. Mag., 1793, part li. 767-8). 

Letters to and from Shenstone are in 
“Select Letters,’ ed. Hull, i. 138-253; and 
seven more (1755-9) are in B.M. Addit. MS. 
27548, ff. 24-34. He is referred to in Shen- 
-stone’s ‘ Letters’ (vol. iii. of Works, 1769), 
pp. 249-257, 274, and 275; and in Lady 
Luxborough’s ‘ Letters,’ pp. 338, 361, 366, 
372-7, 385, 389, &e. 


A poem in vol. v. 83-4 is headed with 
the words “transcribed from the Rev. Mr. 
Pixel’s parsonage garden near Birmingham, 
1757.’ Pixell, too, was among the friends 
-of Shenstone. He is understood to have 
been the Rev. John Prynne Parkes Pixell, 
‘son of the Rev. John Pixell of Birmingham, 
and his Christian name of Prynne is said 
to have been derived from his ancestor 
William Prynne. He was born in 1725; 
was awarded a scholarship at the Birming- 
ham Free School in 1744 (Joseph Hill, 
* Bookmakers of Old Birmingham,’ pp. 47-8, 
where several persons of the name of Pryn 
Parkes are mentioned); and matriculated 
from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 13 March, 
1743/4. The records of the University 
contain no evidence that he ever took a 
‘degree. Shenstone in a letter dated June, 
1749 (‘ Letters,’ p. 181), speaks of a 
“visit I lately made in my neighbourhood to a 
young clergyman of taste and ingenuity. His name 
is Pixell; he plays finely upon the violin, and very 
well upon the harpsichord, has set many things to 
i He has a share in an estate that is near 
me, and lives there at present.” 

He is mentioned by Jones of Nayland in 
his life of Bishop Horne as being with 
Phocion Henley of Wadham and Short of 


Worcester, “friends then well known in 
the University for their abilities in music” 
(‘ Works of Horne,’ ed. 1809, i. 9-10). 

In 1750 Pixell was presented to the vicar- 
age of Edgbaston, and in 1759 he married a 
Miss White. A letter written by Shenstone 
to her on 2 July, 1759, before her marriage, 
is the property of the Rev. C. H. V. Pixell 
of St. Faith, Stoke Newington, An urn 
with a Latin inscription, now for the 
most part illegible, which was given to 
Pixell by Shenstone, is in the rectory 
gardens at Frampton Cotterell, near Bristol. 
His love of puns is mentioned in Shenstone’s 
letters (Addit. MS. 27548, 2 March and 
7 Dec., 1759), and he corresponded with 
Dodsley (ib. 28959, 15 March, 1758, and 
8 Feb., 1759). 

Pixell died on 29 July, 1784, and was 
buried in the chancel of Edgbaston Church. 
A tablet to his memory is in the south 
aisle of the chancel, but it seems to err in 
calling him M.A. His son Charles, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, who died in 
1848, was also Vicar of Edgbaston. 

I have been helped in this article by the 
Rev. Hubert H. M. Bartleet, Vicar of Hallow, 
near Worcester. W. P. CourtTNEY. 


(To be continued.) 


Tay AND TIBER IN Scott’s ‘ Farr Map 
oF PrertxH.’—A correspondent in August, 
1906 (10 S. vi. 130), asked whence came 
the story that the Romans exclaimed ‘‘ Ecce 
Tiberim’”’ when they saw the Tay. As I 
have not seen an answer in ‘N. & Q.,,’ 
I send a belated reply; for the case is 
interesting as an example of the modern 
origin of some very ancient-looking “ tradi- 
tions.” The matter was fully worked out 
in all essentials by Dr. James Macdonald 
in vol. xxxiii. (1898-9) of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
pp. 116-28. There is no classical authority 
for the legendary exclamation, nor any 
medieval Latin original. The first begetter 
of the story was apparently Henry Adamson 
of Perth, Provost of the Fair City in 1610 
and 1611, who in his poem ‘The Muses 
Threnodie,’ published at Edinburgh in 1638, 
and dealing largely with Perth and _ its 
glories, pardonably enough represents the 
Romans under Agricola as having been 
vastly impressed with the beauty of the 
scene when they caught sight of the river 
Tay and the Inches. “Incontinent they 
‘Campus Martius’ cry”: accordingly 

Then did this valiant chieftaine call the river 

In Italies remembrance New Tiber. 
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At p. 89 of the 1774 edition James Cant, 
the editor, in a foot-note to this passage, 
frankly speaks of ‘‘Adamson’s poetical 
fable of Agricola’s design of building a 
new Rome where Perth stands.” In 
1769 Pennant records that “the citizens 
of Perth relate the tradition of the Roman 
army, when it came in sight of the Tay, 
bursting into the exclamation of ‘ Ecce 
Tiberim,’”’ And in 1786 the old ‘ Statistical 
Account’ of Perthshire and Perth does 
justice to both elements in Adamson’s 
imaginative report of the pleasing episode, 
modifies the construction, and gives the full- 
fledged legend: when Agricola and his army 
first saw the Tay and the plain where Perth 
now stands, “they cried out with one 
consent ‘Ecce Tiber! Ecce Campus Mar- 
tius 

In the verses by Anon. prefixed to ‘The 
Fair Maid,’ and in the text of the first chap- 
ter, Scott (though in a foot-note he admits 
he has never seen the Roman river) patriotic- 
ally insists on the great superiority of the 
Tay over the Tiber. He no doubt took the 
“‘tradition’’ from Adamson, as he quotes 
parts of Adamson’s poem in the notes at 
the end; and in a note on Scott’s note 
on “Mr. Adamson,” Mr. Andrew Lang as 
editor oddly goes out of his way to say 
that ‘The Muses Threnodie’ was not pub- 
lished till 1774 (1638 being the date of the 
first edition; see ‘D.N.B.,’ s.v. Adamson). 

As so many of the most significant Scots 
traditions were invented within two or three 
hundred years of the events they are so 
well calculated to adorn, it is profitable 
to be able to trace the development of one 
which, unknown and undreamt of even 
on the spot till then, took its origin more 
than fifteen hundred years after date, but 
at once “caught on,” and ere long became 
a national treasure. Davip PATRICK. 

Edinburgh. 

(Our contributor has missed a brief reply which 
appeared at 10 S. vi. 173, and referred to ‘The 
Muses’ Threnodie’; but his longer note will be 
read with pleasure by many. | 


STEPHEN MarsHatt.—Miss E. Vaughan 
has written a little book giving some local 
details of the history of this Westminster 
divine—‘ Stephen Marshall: a Forgotten 
Essex Puritan,’ 1907. The authoress does 
not appear to be aware of the minute account 
of her hero already provided in the 
*‘D.N.B.,’ which moreover is furnished with 
@ long list of authorities. She says he 
married Susanna Castell, of Woodham Walter, 
near Danbury; ‘D.N.B.’ says Elizabeth, 


daughter of John Dutton, of Dutton, a 


widow. On p. 71 she makes Philip Nye 
to be Marshall’s son-in-law ; but Marshall's 
will, on pp. 120-23, shows that his daughter 
married John Nye; cp. ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 
243. On p. 128 she states without reserve 
that two of his daughters became actresses, 
and were not reputable; but the ‘ D.N.B.” 
alleges that these two ladies were not 
Stephen’s daughters, and that ‘“ Pepys is. 


clearly wrong”’ (p. 246). C. B 
ScotrisH University Arms. (See 6 S. 
xi. 169, 250; 7 S. vii. 63; x. 110.)—In 


°N. & Q. for 28 March, 1885, was given 
the blazon of the arms of the University 
of Edinburgh (founded 1582) as granted 
by the Lyon in 1789; and in the number 
for 26 Jan., 1889, the blazon of the arms. 
of the University of Aberdeen (founded 
1494), matriculated in 1888. Since that 
date the two older Scottish Universities. 
have also obtained grants, which it seems. 
desirable to put on record here :— 

1900. University of Glasgow (founded 
1455).—Azure, the University mace in pale 
or, between on the dexter a tree surmounted 
on the top by a bird proper, on the sinister 
an ancient handbell, and in chief an open 
book argent, and surmounted in base of a 
salmon on its back, holding in its mouth 
a signet ring, also proper. (For an explana- 
tion of the bearings see Mr. Andrew Mac- 
george’s ‘ Inquiry as to the Armorial Insignia. 
of the City of Glasgow,’ 1866.) 

1905. University of St. Andrews (founded 
1411).—Parted per saltire argent and azure, 
in chief a book expanded proper, leaved 
gules, and in base a lion rampant of the last, 
armed and langued of the second; on @ 
chief of the fourth a crescent reversed of the 
first between two mascles or. (For an ex- 
planation of the bearings see Mr. J. Maitland 
‘Anderson's ‘ Heraldry of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, 1895.) P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Hoty Graiw.—From a_ book reviewed 
ante, p. 340, a passage is quoted in which 
mention is made of “the Holy Grail, the 
Sang-real or true blood of God.” This 
used to be a common mistake; and so 
learned a man as Thomas Warton in his 
‘Remarks on Spenser’s Imitations from 
Old Romances’ writes: “The holy grale, 
that is the real blood of our blessed Saviour.”’ 
But this is wrong. It is the holy grale, or 
vessel, and does not mean real blood, though 
it contained the real blood, collected by 
Joseph of Arimathea. It was made from 
a diamond, or emerald, which fell from the 


| | 
| 
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crown of Satan when he fought with Michael. 
M. de Villemarqué, who has written about 
Armorie Legends, says that this jewel was 
& diamond. The word gréal is old French, 
as I understand, for I have no knowledge 
myself that it is so. In the legend of 
Percival it is shown that the Grail is a 
vessel :-— 

“*The holy Grail,’ Percival heard whispered by 
one voice after another. Then from the shining 
vessel streamed an endless supply of the costliest 
dishes and wines.”—* Epics and omances of the 
Middle Ages from the German’ (Sonnenschein, 


E. YARDLEY. 


ELECTRICITY: PROPHECY FALSIFIED.— 
The falsified prophecies made by scientific 
experts form amazing reading to succeeding 
generations. In an account of an improved 
system of shutters and semaphores, after 
dealing with the objections against an older 
system, the author says :— 

“Full as many, if not greater objections will, I 
believe, operate against every mode of electricity 
being used asa vehicle of information.”—Gamble, 
‘Observations on Telegraphic Experiments, or 
different modes......of Distant Communication,’ 
1795, p. 10. 

This was alluded to in my note on ‘ Lattice 
Tongs,’ ante, p. 67. AYEAHR. 


DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN.—The following 
paragraph appeared in The Times on 13 May, 
and should, I think, find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ : 


_ The death occurred yesterday, at the excep- 
‘tional age of 110 years, of Mr. Edmond Ryan, farmer 
and cattle-dealer of Carrick-on-Suir. Up to twelve 
months ago Mr. Ryan was able to attend to busi- 
ness, and was to be seen in the cattle markets, 
buying and selling beasts. He was a lifelong tee- 
totaller, and raeory, Py faculties to the last.” 


RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


STORY OF AN UNGRATEFUL Son. (See 
9 S. xi. 226; xii. 116.)—Mr. Kumacusu 


Minxakata has been good enough to send me 
the following additional analogue and refe- 
rences to the story of the ungrateful son. 
He says :— 

“TI should like to refer you to my friend Mr. 
¥. V. Dickins’s ‘ Primitive and Medieval Japanese 
Texts,’ Oxford, 1906, translation, p. 227. In‘N. & Q.,’ 
Aug. 8, 1903 (9S. xii. 116), I quoted the story from 
the *Yuen-kien lui-han,’ which refers it to the 
*Pi-Shi,’ a work written in the fourteenth century 
or later; but as the story is mentioned in the 
Japanese anthology compiled before 785 A.D. it 
must much older in its original production. 
After careful searches I have found the tale first 
recorded in the Chinese ‘ Kau-tsye-chuen’ (* Lives 
of the Filial Pieties’) by the famous scholar and 
medical man Hwang-fu-mi, A.D. 215-82. 


‘* Another variant I recently heard in this part 
(i.e., Tanabe, Kii, Japan) is that anciently the 
people of the province Shinano used to desert their 
decrepit mothers on the Obasute yama (Old Woman- 
Deserting Mountain). So once a man carried his 
old mother to the mountain with this intention. 
On the way to the destined spot he many times saw 
his mother tying knots on the boughs of every con- 
spicuous tree po ane the path; whereupon he 
asked the old woman the reason, and she answered 
in the verse 
For whose sake do I tie knots on the boughs in deep 

forlorn mountains? 
To sately guide homeward my dear, dear son, after 
he has left myself there lonely exposed. 
(It is even nowadays the custom for mountaineers 
to tie knots on boughs as guiding marks on the 
route.) The son was greatly moved by these stanzas, 
and in defiance of the long-standing local custom he 
brought back his mother. 

“Here the story I was told ends, but very pro- 
bably the sequel runs that thenceforth all the 
people of the province, after this example of filial 
piety, put a stop to such practices.” 

A. LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Earty Terms.—Though most 
of the Middle English metrical romances 
have a sprinkling of heraldic terms, no work 
shows such a copious terminology in this 
respect as ‘ The Laud Troy Book,’ c. 1400 4.D. 
(E.E.T.S. No. 121). 

On p. 257 alone are found martlets 
(‘N.E.D. 1550), pellets (‘N.E.D. 1562), 
bend (‘ N.E.D.’ 1430), border, ermine, gules, 
sable, dancetté (‘N.E.D.’ 1610), engrailed 
(‘N.E.D.’ 1420), crosslets, mullets, gyronny 
(cf. ‘a jerownde schelde,” ‘Morte Arthure,’ 
1, 2891). 

On p. 139 we read of 

Baneres brode of fyne asure, 

Grene, and white, of purpur pure, 

Some were rede as vermyloun, 

With pelotes, daunse, and Cheueroun, 

Some with sauters engre/e [saltires engrailed], 

And some with bastoun wouer/le. 

As to the last expression, the editor, Dr. 
Wiilfing, includes it, in a prefatory note, 
with others the explanation of which is 
desired ; and we must wait a year or two 
for his notes and glossary. Can it possibly 
mean the “ ragged staff,” part of the cog- 
nizance of the great Earl of Warwick ? 
If I mistake not, the ‘ N.E.D.’ gives no quota- 
tion for “baton” (heraldic) earlier than 
** baton sinister” in Sir Walter Scott. 

As to daunse, cf. on p. 257 

He beres an egle and he merelettis [martlets] 

And he a daunce and he pelettis. 

Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (1747) gives “ dancy ” 
as synonym of ‘ dancette”’ (her.); but its 
origin, O.Fr. danche, 1 cannot explain. 
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Sauter appears as sawturoure in ‘ Morte 
Arthure,’ 4182, of about the same date, 
and is wrongly ascribed to ‘Sir Gawayne’ 
in Bradley-Stratmann’s‘ Dictionary. 

For ‘‘ chief”? and “ difference’? see Lyd- 
gate’s ‘Troy Book’ (1412-20), ll. 7666, 
7668; for ‘‘fess’’ the ‘ Laud T.B.,’ 1. 4504 ; 
for “‘ lozenge,”’ ‘ Merlin’ (1440), p. 205. 

Bendlet,” azure’? and “ sable,’ and 
griffon”? are perhaps first mentioned in 
* Richard Coer de Lion’ (Weber), c. 1325 :— 


baneres, 
With three gryffouns depaynted wel, 
And, off asur, a fayr bended. P. 116. 
Her [their] baner whyt withouten fable, 
With thre Sarezynes hedes off sable. P. 117. 


H. P. E. 


“MAKING BUTTONS ” = FipGetinc.—Long 
sermons and dull, dry meetings make some 
folks restless, nor can they sit still for long 
together. When they move about under 
the infliction, they are said to be ‘‘ making 
buttons ’’=fidgeting. When telling their 
experiences, they say, “‘I was making but- 
tons all the time.’ Buttons would be 
harder to boil than the proverbial “ peas.” 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


‘* ABRACADABRA. —The following letter, 
which, signed Wm. G. Chambers, appears 
in The Birmingham Weekly Post of 16 May 
as a suggested etymology of the word 
Abracadabra, seems of interest :— 


‘“*In answer to your esteemed contributor Regina 
M. Bloch...... She says, ‘the ancient word ‘ Abra- 
kadabra,” so often held up to ridicule by the 
vulgar.’ Unfortunately it is not exclusively by the 
vulgar, for in many cases the fairly learned and 
intelligent look on the word as a sort of ‘hocus 
pocus’ of the conjuror. The latest dictionary, 
‘The Century,’ has failed to define its meaning. 
Vol. i. p. 17: ‘ Abracadabra (ab-ra-ka-dab-ra), mere 
jargon. A Cabalistic word used for incantations, 
&c. Hence any word charm or empty jingle of 
words.’ The syllables are not even properly divided. 
‘Kad-ab’ is turned into ‘ka-dab’! They are 
Chaldean words, and this was explained to me by 
no less a person than the late Prof. Palmer some 
30 years ago, who subsequently lost his life on 
the Sinai Peninsula during the Arabi Pasha insur- 
rection. He me it consisted of three 
words: Abra—He created, kad—when, Abra—He 
created 

“ Another word used as a charm among the Jews 
is also wrongly given by the ‘ 7’imes Century Dic- 
tionary’ compilers—(A-brak-a-lam) Abracalam. 
This should Abra-cal-alam, and means—He 
created Cal (all) Alam (the universe). Probably 


this is the charm that was a part of the phylacteries 
mentioned in Matt. xxiii. 5th ver.” 
HERBERT B. CLAyTON. 


39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


CoRKED” (MANTLE)=PuRPLE.—In the 
Sion College MS. of the ‘Gospel of Nico- 
demus’ (E.E.T.S. No. C.) 61/605 runs: “a 
corked mantil pai hym pan lent,’ where the 
other three MSS. read purpure or purpull. 
The explanation may be found in Gael. corcur, 
from Lat. purpura (as caisg from pascha). 
See ‘‘ Corkes,” Jamieson’s ‘ Dict.,’ a lichen 
giving a purple dye. I add that the MS., 
c. 1420, has some marked Northern charac- 
teristics. BP. 


@ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LANCASTER CELEBRITIES: THEIR 


PORTRAITS. 


In view of the pending Old Lancaster 
Exhibition, which has been already noted 
in your columns, and which opens on 22 July, 
I am desirous to be referred to oil paintings, 
water-colours, drawings, or engravings of 
any of the following, who were in their day 
connected with our county town :— 

(a) MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

1. Sir Thomas Benger, Kt. (1558-9). 

2. William Fleetwood (1558-67). 

3. Sir Thomas Hesketh, Attorney of the Court of 
Wards and Liveries and Recorder of Lancaster 
(1597-1604). 

4. Sir Thomas Fanshawe, Kt., auditor for the 
northern part of the Duchy of Lancaster (1603-40). 

5. Sir icaskees May, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, afterwards M.P. for Leicester (1623-7). 

6. Sir Francis Bindlosse, Kt. 

. Sir Robert Bindlosse, Bt. 

. Roger Kirkbye. 

. Sir John Harrison, Kt. 

. Thomas Fell. 

. Henry Porter. 

. Richard Kirkby. 

. Richard Harrison (son of No. 9). 
. William Spencer, jun. 

. Henry Crispe. 

. Roger Kirkby. 

. Thomas Preston (0b. 1696-7). 

. Curwen Rawlinson. 

. Filton Gerrad. 

20. Robert Heysham. 

. Sir William Lowther, Bt. 

. William Heysham (0). 1716). 
. William Heysham, jun. (Clerk in Chancery). 
. Doddin Braddyll. 

. Sir Thomas Lowther, Bt. 

. Christopher Towers (Deputy Collector of the 
Port of London). 

27. Robert Fenwick. 

28. Francis Reynolds (0). 1773). 

29. Edward Marton. 

30. Sir George Warren. 
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33. Abraham Rawlinson. 
. Francis Reynolds, jun. (Earl of Ducie). 
. John Dent. 
. John Fenton Cawthorne (ob. 1831). 
. Peter Patten. 
38. Major-General Gabriel Doveton (ob. 1824). 
. Patrick Maxwell Stewart. 
(b) CoNSTABLES OF THE CasTLE. 
40. Thomas Butterworth Bailey (1811). 
. Alexander Butler. 
. Sir Richard Clayton, Bt. 
. William Hulton (1840). 
. Thomas Batty Addison (1872-4). 
(c) RECORDERS OF LANCASTER. 
. Sir John Otway (1684-91). 
. John Fenwick (1691-1706). 
. Robert Gibson (1706-31). 
. Allan Harrison (1731-49). 
. James Fenton (1788-91). 
. Sir Allan Chambre (1796-9). 
. John Lodge Hubberty (1799-1838). 
(dq) Suerirrs. 
2. Edmund Cole of Lancaster (1707). 
. Charles Gibson of Lancaster (1790). 
54. Charles Gibson of Quernmore (1827). 
55. Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes of Claughton 
Hall, near Garstang (1840). 
(e) GENERAL. 
56. Thomas Harrison, architect, of Grosvenor 
Bridge, Chester, Skerton Bridge, Lancaster, &c. 
57. George Fox, founder of the Society of 
Friends. 
58. William Hadwen, poet. 
59. William Sanderson, poet (1804-48). 
60. Cornelius Henderson, artist (1799). 
61. James Lonsdale, artist (born 1778). 
i2, John Heysham, M.D. (1753-1834). 
iB. Henry Bracken, M.D. (1697-1764). 
64. Col. Richard Wadeson, Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, V.C. (ob. 24 Jan., 1885). 
65. Prof. Robert Galloway (born 1823). 
66. George Danson, scenic artist (1799-1881). 
67. Prof. Edmund Atkinson (born 1831). 


Kindly reply direct. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A., 


Town Clerk. 
78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


EWER AND BasIN FROM FOTHERINGAY 
Betu.—There are in existence a ewer and 
basin supposed to have belonged to one 
Sholto Douglas, author of ‘ Tales of the Wild 
and Wonderful.’ They are in the possession 
of a well-known descendant of that member 
of the Jane Claremont set. The family 
story is that the bell which tolled for the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
melted down, and twelve ewers and twelve 
basins made from it. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has been asked, and seems not to know of 
examples of such memorial ewers. The 
material is bell-metal, and the ewer gives 


appears to connect it with Mary’s death, 
but is in Latin so grotesque as to negative 
the supposition of commercial fraud, while 
it renders any other suggestion difficult. 
An equally comic figure of St. Andrew 
terminates the inscription. It is hardly 
likely that light can now be thrown upon the 
objects, for the matter has been mentioned 
to three or four antiquaries of authority 
without success ; but it is just possible that 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may possess the 
clue. E. A. B. 


ForHeRINGAY Is _ anything 
known of the history of these bells? I have 
in my possession a ewer and basin of metal, 
said to have been melted down from the 
Fotheringay bells in memory of Queen 
Mary of Scotland. The tradition is that 
twelve similar sets were made, and presented 
to intimate friends of the Queen by King 
James. The inscription on the ewer is 
XII Maria Regini Scotorum [date inde- 
cipherable] Memento Moro,” with a figure 
and crossbones. I. L. Howe. 

13, Edward Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

[Mr. How r’s query was already in type when we 
received E. A. B.’s independent inquiry. ] 


German Ercuines: J. E. G.—In the 
B.M. Library is a work entitled “ Undine, 
mit Umrisse von J. E. G.’’ (840 m. 11), 
consisting of 57 etchings illustrating selec- 
tions, printed in German and French, from 
De la Motte Fouqué’s ‘ Undine.’ The plates, 
which are remarkable for their detailed 
foregrounds of wild flowers, are dated 1838 
to 1843, but the only engraver’s name which 
will fit to the initials and dates is that of 
Jakob Emanuel Gaisser, who was born at 
Augsburg in 1825. The difficulty of accept- 
ing him as the author of the work is that 
he could have been no more than thirteen 
years old when he etched the earlier ones. 
I have been unable to get further informa- 
tion on the subject either at the B.M. 
Print-Room or the National Art Library. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


SweDENBoRG’s MemoriIAL TABLET. — 
What will become of this tablet when the 
Swedish Church, Prince’s Square, E., 
is demolished ? Some years ago I visited 
the place and copied the inscription. The 
memorial is in shape like an inverted shield. 
In the point at the head is represented an 
open book labelled “The Word of God.” 
At the foot is a crest and coat of arms, which 
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I omitted to record. Can some friend 
kindly supply a reading and say whether 
the achievement is that of the Swedenborg 
family ? The centre of the tablet is taken 
up with the following inscriptions :— 
In the vault beneath this church 
are deposited the mortal remains of 
Emanuel Swedenborg 
the Swedish Philosopher and Theologian. 
He was born in Stockholm 1688 
and died in London March 29 1772 
in his 85‘ year. 
This Tablet is erected by one of his English admirers 
in the year 185’ 
by special permission. 
UTI DENNA KYRKAS GRAFHVALF, UNDER ALTARET 
FORVARAS 
DE JORDISKA LEMNINGARNA 
AF 
PHILOSOPHEN OCH THEOSOPHEN 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 

Is the name of the “ English admirer’’ who 
erected the monument known ? 

In Hutton’s ‘Literary Landmarks of 
London’ (1885) is quoted an account of 
the opening of Swedenborg’s coffin in 1790, 
and the abstraction of ‘various relics” 
then and in 1817. I gather that what was 
“supposed to be”’ the skull of Swedenborg 
was replaced in the coffin in 1819. 

I may add that an illustrated article 
entitled ‘At the Grave of Swedenborg’ 
appeared in The British Weekly of 11 Jan., 
1894; and that illustrations of the Swedish 
Church and Swedenborg’s memorial were 
given in The Daily Graphic of 31 March last. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

{Other information about the Swedish Church 
an Swedenborg will be found ante, pp. 260, 369, 


Lorps oF Manors AND _ INTESTATE 
Estates.—Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ refer 
me to any quarter where I can find records 
of the customs of one or more manors with 
regard to intestates’ estates? The manor 
must be one which had testamentary juris- 
diction, and the franchise of which included 
a grant by the sovereign of his right to the 
intestate’s goods. 

Secondly, is a custom known to have 
existed in any manors by which the Court 
Baron exercised disciplinary jurisdiction 
over the executor to see that he paid the 
legacies of the deceased, as the ecclesiastics 
in those days would have done if probate 
had been granted by their courts? At a 
later date did the lord help to enforce upon 
the executor the obligation to pay the debts 
of the deceased ? P. W. CHANDLER. 


ARCHBELL Famity.—I am anxious to 
obtain information relating to the family 
of Archbell. The Rev. James Archbell, 
a Presbyterian minister, went to South 
Africa as a missionary, sent, I think, by 
the Church Missionary Society about 1815. 
Before he left England he lived, I believe, 
in Yorkshire. He was in some way con- 
nected with the Hughses and Tempests. 
Kindly reply direct. 

F. M. R. Hotwortuy. 

Elsworth, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


WINSTANLEY’S BIRTHPLACE.— 
Is anything definite known concerning the 
birthplace of William Winstanley, the Essex 
worthy, author of ‘The New Help to Dis- 
course’ (first published 1669)? Opinion 
seems to waver between Saffron Walden 
and Quendon. M. J. 


ALGERNON SipNEY. — In what political 
pamphlet, date about 1790, was the corre- 
spondence between Algernon Sidney and 
Hermann von Schele= Walberg ro ? 


Gites Heron of Shacklewell, Middlesex, 
married Cecily, the youngest daughter of 
Sir Thomas More. He was one of the jurors 
on the trial of Anne Boleyn (Froude’s * His- 
tory,’ ii. 379), and is said himself to have 
been afterwards attainted of high treason. 
When, and for what reason, was he thus 
attainted ? His only son, Thomas of 
Shacklewell, died s.p., leaving as his heir 
his sister Anne, mar. (1) to Horsley, 
(2) —— Osborne (see Maddison’s ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Pedigrees,’ p. 487). It would be 
interesting to have a little fuller account of 


these descendants of the great Chancellor. 
W. D. 


Macuutt Yares.—I desire to know the 
date of death, place of burial, and where 
the will is likely to be found, of Maile or 
Maghull Yates, of Stanley House, Mellor, 
Blackburn, and of Maghull, near Liverpool. 
According to ‘Abram’s History of Black- 
burn,’ he was baptized 1 Nov., 1714 or 1715, 
and married Elizabeth, daughter of Hum- 
phrey de Trafford of Manchester; he had 
two daughters, and was the eldest son of 
Sir Joseph Yates, who in 1728 was Lon 
Sheriff of Lancashire and a governor of Blac 
burn Grammar School. ALTER Eco. 


‘““LIEBLICH WAR DIE MAIENNACHT.”’— 
I rejoice in the possession of a beautiful 
chromolithograph, by Ernst Liebermann, 
representing a carriage and four halting 
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by moonlight by a country churchyard, 
while the driver winds his horn.')JAt§the 
bottom are the words :— 
Lieblich war die Maiennacht, 
Silberwilklein flogen. 
Where can I find the poem that begins with 
these words? Who is the author? And 
to what legend does it refer ? 
JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[“ Lieblich war die Maiennacht” is the first line 
of a sixteen-verse ballad by L. Lenau, called ‘ Der 
Postillon.’ It is a well-known poem, being noted 
for its description of a drive through moonlit 
country in springtime. ‘The driver halts each 
time his coach passes the churchyard where 
his comrade rests, and salutes the dead postilion 
with his favourite air. } 


‘““ SINEWS OF WAR.’’—Is there any earlier 
use of this English phrase than in a memorial 
presented on 28 Nov., 1600, by one Arthur 
Hull, to Sir Robert Cecil, ‘touching the 
embasing of the coin,’”’ wherein it is observed : 
‘“The sinews of wars are those two metals ”’ 
(gold and silver)? See ‘ Cecil MSS.,’ vol. x. 
p. 395. POLITICIAN. 


[Ultimately traced to Greek and Latin.] 


Tosacco-Boxes.—I have two of the old 
penny-in-the-slot tobacco-boxes which used 
to be common in bar parlours, and I have 
come across another in a dealer’s shop which 
seems so unusual that I am anxious to get 
information about it. It is of the ordinary 
shape, but differs from any I have previously 
seen in this respect, that it works with a 
sixpence, and not with a penny or halfpenny. 
It is engraved with the usual lines, except 
that the user is asked to put sixpence in the 
till, and then to shut down the lid under 
penalty of a fine of a shilling. What could 
it have been used for that was worth sixpence 
a time? Other uncommon features are 
that the money portion is shallow, and that 
the part for the tobacco extends the whole 
length of the box. I should say that the box 
is much smaller than any others I have 
ever seen. L. C. 


CHALICE INscriprion, 1645.—A friend 
of mine residing at Queenstown was recently 
shown a chalice (belonging to a gentleman 
near Cork) bearing the inscription ‘“ Pro 
Nobili Abbatize Lustriacense,”’ and dated 
1645. The inscription probably means 
“For the noble Abbey of Lustria,’” notwith- 
standing the puzzling diphthong ; but what 
is meant by “ Lustriacense’” ? Perhaps. 
some reader can locate the abbey. The | 
owner of the chalice knows nothing of its 
history. J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Replies. 


GEORGE HENLEY OF BRADLEY, 
HANTS. 


(10 ix. 141.) 


Tue following memoranda, evidently 
drawn up some eighty years ago, I copied 
four or five years ago from a collection of 
papers in the possession of my cousin the 
late Rev. George Bolney (né Brown), Vicar 
of Sketty, Swansea, whose mother, an 
Acton, was directly descended from the 
subject of this notice :— 


** Alderman Price of Aldgate Ward, temp. Chas. L., 
was father of Mary Henley, who was mother of 
Geo. Henley, who had issue two daughters; one 
Jane married Edward Acton, the other married 
Mr. Lovell. 

©1720. Jane Acton on the marriage of Edward 
Henley Acton, her first son, with Susannah White 
of Stafford, co. Dorset, settled the Aldgate property 
on trust for younger children. 

“1721. Mary Lovell settled her moiety on Michael 
Acton in fee. 

*°1748. Will of Mary Lovell, giving residue of her 
estate to her nephew Edward Henley Acton in fee. 

“©1749. Edward Henley Acton dies, leaving his 
estate to his sons in tail male. 

1776. Mr. Wools of Winchester marries his 
daughter Jane Acton. 

©1777. Edward Acton, Rector of Bentworth, 
co. Hants, married Cath. Rachel Birt, supposed 
daughter of Lord Hawke, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and sister to Richard Birt, a clerk in 
the Victualling Office, later of South Warnborough, 
co. Hants, and of Hall Grove (Windlesham, co. 
Surrey), who was High Sheriff of Surrey about 1822. 

©1791. Edward Acton sold his living of Bent- 
worth to pay his debts, and granted part of the 
Aldgate property, including the Inns Bull* and 
the fillesi Tel 

“Tssue of the marriage Edward Henley Acton 
and Rev. Wm. Acton. 

**1808. Edward Henley Acton later married Miss 
Eliz. Sharp of Newbury, co. Hants, and was adopted 
by Mrs. Romaine of asingstoke, co. Hants, who 
left her a fortune of 20,0007.’ 

There is no doubt whatever that George 
Henley of Bradley was eldest son of George 
Henley, second son of Andrew Henley of 
Taunton and younger brother of Sir Robert 
Henley, as correctly entered in the pedigree at 
the Visitation of London in 1633. By certain 
indentures (Close Roll 5 Car., 40th part, 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9) Robert Henley of Henley, 
co. Somerset, Esq., and George Henley of 
London, merchant, for 6,160/. purchased 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s trustees the 
lordship and castle of Okeham, co. Rutland, 
and the manor of Hambledon. By No. 8 
* See ante, ». 309, about the *f Bull and Mouth” 
Inn in Aldersyate. 
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Robert Henley of Henley, one of the six 
clerks of Chancery, and Geo. Henley pur- 
chased the office of ‘Chief clarke for in- 
rolling of Pleas” ; and by No. 9, for 4,620/., 
they purchased the Manor and Rectory 
of Greetham, co. Rutland, and the lease of 
the Rectory of Hameldon for the residue 
of the term of 80 years. As I only came 
across these deeds at the P.R.O. accidentally, 
there are probably several others of a like 
nature. 

George Henley, jun., first son of the above 
George Henley of London, and aged six in 
1634, married Jane Polhill, 
Bradley, and was buried, as already stated, 
in 1696, and his widow Jane in 1716. Their 
two sons Joseph and John must have died 
s.p., because from my notes Jane and Mary, 
the two daughters, as coheiresses divided 
the property derived from their grand- 
mother Price. 

In the parish register of Bentworth are 
numerous entries relating to the Actons 
between 1677 and 1777, and I took the 
following some three years ago :— 

“1682. Mt Edward Acton. Rector of this Parish, 
and M™ Jane Henley, the Daughter of Mt George 
Henley of the Parish of Bradley, weare married y* 
15t day of August.” 

There is a gap from 1688 to 1695. 
“©1696. William Lovell, a native of Ireland, Son 


of Mrs. Mary Lovell, was buried y* 14'" day of May, | 


being brought fro’ Bradley.” 

‘©1719, May 22. Mt Edward Acton, late Rector 
of this Parish. Xt. 69.” 

**1720, Feb. 24. M' Jane Acton, Widow. it. 59.” 

In Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ iii. 742, is a very 
complete pedigree of the descendants of 
Sir Robert Henley, who d. 1655-6, but no 
Col. Richard Henley appears there. 

Andrew Henley of Taunton had a daughter 
Margery, who married Richard Chicheley, 
Esq. Is “ Chettle’’ on p. 141 an error for 
this ? 

On p. 143, col. 2, 1. 5, for “* Somerset ’’ read 


Dorset, in which county lies Glanville’s | 


Wootton, an estate which John Every left 
to his sister Dame Barbara Henley. 
V. L. OLIVER. 


Kirry FISHER’s Jia’: ‘ YANKEE DOODLE’ 
(10 8. ix. 50, 98, 197, 236, 337).—Although 
printed copies of the air of 
Doodle’ cannot be traced earlier than 


Aird’s collection of 1782, yet the air itself 
is genuinely Irish, and was known in Ire- 
land in 1750 as “‘ All the Way to Galway.’ 
It apparently drifted over to England 
about 1755, in which year Dr. Shuck- 
Yankee 


burgh adapted the words of 


settled at 


Yankee | 


Doodle’ to it. It caught on at once in 
America, and was introduced into a comic 
opera, ‘The Disappointment, by Andrew 
Barton at Philadelphia, in April, 1767, and 
published by Samuel Taylor. The refer- 
ences to “‘ Kitty Fisher’ and to ‘‘ Macaroni” 
fix the date of the song as between 1755 
and 1760. It is not a little remarkable 
that the still popular song of ‘ Nancy 
Dawson ’—dating from November, 1759— 
was also set to a favourite Irish jig, printed 
some years previously. 

Mr. Kidson’s suggestion that perhaps 
‘Fisher’s Jig’ was “a composition of 
Fischer the oboist ’’ cannot seriously be con- 
sidered, because the jig, even under its 
adapted title of ‘Yankee Doodle, was 
known in 1756—long before Fischer came 
to London. W. H. Grattan FLOOD. 


DICKENS AND THE LAMPLIGHTER’S LADDER 
(10 S. ix. 389, 430).—I delayed answering 
the query in the hope of obtaining official 
information, but failed for amusing rea- 
sons. There are people who never heard of 
°N. & Q.,’ and in this case I was referred 
to an old pensioned servant of one of the 
gas companies, whose memory agrees with 
_mine. 

The rod was used first at the end of 
1865 by the Equitable, since amalgamated 
with the Gas Light and Coke Company ; 
‘then adopted by the Phcenix, now amal- 
gamated with the South Metropolitan 
Company, and afterwards by the other 
companies. There is a reference to both 
methods in Miss Braddon’s novel ‘ Char- 
lotte’s Inheritance,’ published in 1868. 
Diana Paget 
‘placed herself near the window, whence she con- 
templated the dusky street, appearing much inter- 
ested in the movements of the lamplighter. ‘ What 
an admirable way they have of lighting the lamps 
now!’ she remarked, with the conversational bril- 
liance which usually marks this kind of situation ; 
‘how much more convenient it must be than the 
old method with the ladder, you know!’”— 
Chap. iv. 

_ I may add that in 1905 the company 
_that supplies Lambeth substituted for the 
old oil lamp at the end of a wooden staff 
a steel tube filled with gas, with a small 
pilot jet at top, which shot out to a long 
tongue of flame at the touch of a spring 
at the bottom, when the rod was applied 
to the lamp, thus economizing the gas be- 
tween the lamps. This, however, was in 
its turn superseded, by the end of January, 
1907, by an automatic arrangement in a 
box fixed to each lamp, whereby the lamps 
are lit up from head-quarters, and turned 
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off in the same way. Up to the present 
the theory is better than the practice, 
as the lights sometimes come on in broad 
daylight, and sometimes go out at night, 
necessitating the visit of a man on a bicycle, 
carrying a ladder. I do not think any other 
company has yet adopted this scheme. 
AYEAHR. 


‘The Lamplighter’s Story’ first appeared in 
‘The Pic-Nic Papers,’ 3 vols., 1841, as noted 
by Net Mezzo. ‘The Lamplighter,’ a farce, 
by C. D., written in 1838, was privately 
printed (250 copies) in 1879. 

JOHN S. CRONE. 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


“ JircaH”’ (10 S. ix. 427).—In reply to 
Mr. MAYHEW, this is not from the Afghan, 
but from the Persian language. Every 
educated Afghan knows some Persian, 
which is to them the language of politeness 
and culture, like French with us. Jirgah 
has two meanings : (1) a circle of men formed 
to enclose a place; (2) a select circle of 
personages. JAMES Puatt, Jun. 


_ This is a Pathan word. Each tribe has 
its Jirgah or Council of Elders, a patriarchal 
form of government. My informant is 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Walker, V.C. J. J. F. 


According to the ‘Cyclopedia of India,’ 
by Surgeon-General Edward Balfour, the 
Jirgah is the council of an Afghan tribe, 
composed of the elders. The government 
of the tribe is a democracy, their representa- 
tion and self-government being by their 
Jirgah, but no man’s nationality extends 
beyond his own clan. T. SHEPHERD. 


_ “ENTENTE CorDiALe”’ (10 S. viii. 168 ; 
ix. 194, 338, 418).—The Daily News of 
Tuesday, 2 June, contained a letter headed 
‘The Phrase and its Author’ from Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. The heading was, perhaps, 
not due to the writer of the letter, who says 
that ‘‘ Richard Cobden was, perhaps, the 
first to bring these words into general use 
in connexion with international affairs.” 
Mr. Unwin, however, adds, before quoting 
from a letter of September, 1859, the am- 
biguous phrase “in which the words first 
occur ’’—seemingly, but probably not in- 
tended to be, at variance with the more 
accurate sentence above set forth. It will 
be remembered that, however much older 
the phrase may be than its use by Louis 
Philippe, the first meeting between Queen 
Victoria and the King of the French was 


an occasion when stress was laid upon the 
words in public; and they have also been 
recently noted in letters of Queen Victoria, 
and were commonly used of all the three 
ententes which, during the Monarchy of 
July, preceded the entente of 1860: 1859 
was, of course, one of the intervening years 
in which the two countries were most hostile 
to one another, and Cobden was engaged on 
the beginning of his successful effort to 
produce a fresh entente between them. D. 


‘Lord Aberdeen had not, however, been long in 
office, when, to the alarm of [Tsar] Nicholas, he 
made use of the words entente cordiale as expressive 
of the relations of the two [the French and ——*) 
Governments.”—‘ Thirty Years of Foreign Policy,’ 
by the author of ‘The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.” 
(London, 1835), p. 347. 

L. L. K. 


Jew Kine (10 S. ix. 428).—The widow of 
the second Earl of Lanesborough, ‘‘ who was 
b. 30 Oct., 1737, m. John King (who died 
Aug., 1823, at Florence), and d. Feb., 1828” 
(G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. v., 1893). 

W. D. Macray. 


For an account of this worthy (who mar- 
ried in Paris Jane, widow of the second 
Earl of Lanesborough, and sister of the 
second Earl of Belvedere, and died in 
Florence in August, 1823) see The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1824, p. 184. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


RicuarD III.’s Moruer (10 S. ix. 207, 
411).—At the latter reference Mr. C. S. 
TAYLOR inclines to the opinion that Elfwyn, 
only child of Ethelred by Ethelfleda, his 
wife, daughter of Alfred the Great, never 
married, and by inference, therefore, Cicely 
Nevill, mother of Richard III. could not 
have been a descendant, through Ethelfleda, 
of King Alfred. 

According to the pedigree of the family 
of Wolrich, Elfwina, as she is called, married 
Edulph, second son of Ordgar, Duke and 
Earl of Devonshire and Cornwall, and 
brother to Elfrida, Edgar’s Queen. In 
giving the pedigree of this family Burke 
(‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1846, p. 1285) writes : 

“This family derives its origin, in a direct and 
uninterrupted male line, from Ordgar, Duke and 
Earl of Devonshire and Cornwall, father of Elfrida, 
Edgar’s Queen, and Edulph his second son, who 
married Elfwina, only child and heiress of Ethelred, 
last Duke of Mercia, by Ethelfleda, the heroic dau. 
of Alfred the Great, and had by her Leofwine, Earl 
of Mercia, who married Alwara, dau. of Athelstan 
Mannesson, a Danish Duke of East Angles, by a 
dau. of Athelstan, an Anglo-Saxon Duke, and ‘ Half 
King of all England,’ and had issue.” 
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It may not unnaturally be assumed that, 
in compiling so important a work as that 
from which I have quoted, Burke would 
have assured himself of the authenticity 
of the statements in the various pedigrees 
inserted (from the language used at the 
commencement of the passage above quoted 
he appears to have done so in the case of 
this pedigree), and therefore, in the absence 
of authoritative negative evidence, I see 
no reason to doubt the claim of the Wolrich 
family to be descended from Alfred the 
Great, or to amend my statement that 
Richard III.’s mother was seventeenth 
in descent from that monarch through his 
daughter Ethelfleda. 

Francis H. RELTON. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Betts Rune Backwarps (10 S. ix. 229, 
418).—It may not be amiss to add an ex- 
planatory word from Sir Walter Scott 
himself. When describing, in chap. xviii. 
of ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ the excitement 
due to the supposed misadventure of Hal 
of the Wynd, he writes thus :— 

“ One or two neighbouring steeples, of which the 
enraged citizens possessed themselves, either by 
consent of the priests or in spite of their opposition, 
began to ring out ominous alarm notes, in which, 
as the ordinary succession of the chimes were 
reversed, the bells were said to be rung backward.” 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


ATHENIAN FLEET SAVED BY A ComMaA 
(10 S. ix. 389).—This is evidently an allusion 
to a legend of which the following is one 
version. An undergraduate was translating 
a passage of Thucydides to Jowett, and, 
in defiance of the punctuation, gave a render- 
ing to the effect that “ the ships were lost 
with all on board,” “‘ they would have been,” 
was Jowett’s comment, ‘‘ but for the provi- 
dential interposition of a comma.” Perhaps 
some Oxford correspondent could say when 
this happened, and what was the particular 
Greek passage. The Master of Balliol’s 
reputation during his lifetime attracted to 
his name many stories to which he had no 
claim. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Tue ‘D.N.B.’: ADDITIONS AND CoRREC- 
TIONS (10 S. ix. 182, 231, 272, 313, 372, 
410). — Hoadly, John. — The ‘ Dictionary’ 
(vol. xxvii. p. 21) states that the daughter 
of the Archbishop of Armagh married “ the 
son of Speaker Henry Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Shannon.” As a matter of fact, 


Sarah, only daughter and heir of the Arch- 
bishop, married, 29 Nov., 1740, Bellingham 
Boyle, M.P. for Bandon Bridge (born 1709), 


whose father was a grandson of Richard 
Boyle, Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, and 
therefore a fourth cousin of the Earl of 
Shannon. 

Charles Moss, Bishop of Oxford, son of 
Charles Moss, Bishop of St. David’s and Bath 
and Wells, is stated (vol. xxxix. p. 182) to 
have been Archdeacon of Carmarthen and 
St. David’s, in 1767, when he was only born 
in 1763. The Archdeacon was apparently 
a nephew of the Bishop of St. David's 
who entered Caius, Cambridge, in 1755. 


‘Lane o’ Lea,’ IrtsH Sone (10 S. ix. 129, 
257, 374).—The Christian name of Dr. 
Campbell, as requested by F. F. K., is 
Thomas. He was the Rev. Thomas Camp- 
bell, LL.D., Prebendary of Clogher, and 
was an intimate friend of Edmund Burke. 
His ‘ Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Treland’ was published in London in 1777, 
written in the form of ‘ Letters to John 
Watkinson, M.D.” In Letter XLIV. he 
refers to some characteristic Irish melodies, 
and he cites as an example ‘ Langolee,’ 
which he had heard years before. The 
Thompson I quoted was Thompson’s 
‘Twenty-Four Country Dances for 1775 ris 
whilst Wilson is C. Wilson’s ‘St. Cecilia,” 
a small songbook, without music, published 
at Edinburgh in 1779. Crosby is B. Crosby 
of Stationers’ Court, Paternoster Row, 
London, who published his ‘Irish Musical 
Repository ’—a songbook adapted for voice, 
violin, and German flute—in 1808. 

As to the date of appearance of the Anglo- 
Trish vulgar song ‘ Paddy Bull’s Expedition,’ 
I have found, since my last communication, 
that it was about the year 1790, certainly 
before 1793. It was sung in America in the 
latter year, and was printed in Philadelphia 
by John Young. W. H. Grattan FLoop. 

Enniscorthy. 


W. Heats, Artist (10 S. ix. 385).—It 
may seem unjustly severe to describe this 
artist as a “hack’’: yet such was in fact 
the case. As a humorous designer he made 
a transient “ name’’—nothing, of course, 
like Seymour or the Cruikshanks—while 
his book-illustrations were, perhaps, on 
a level with those of Crowquill or Buss. 
But it was as a military artist—a branch 
which, after all, is usually included in the 
work of an artistic ‘“ handy-man’’—that 
he made something like a “hit.” His 
uniforms, foreign as well as British, were 
accepted as “ correct,’ though the figures 
were a bit like tailors’ dummies. Yet some 
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of his battle sketches were full of action. 
A panorama which he painted of the Battle 
of Waterloo was exhibited (accompanied, 
I have been told, by a barrel-organ playing 
** Jingo”’ tunes) with some success—lauda- 
tory, and, possibly, pecuniary—in the chief 
towns of the United Kingdom; Dublin 
amongst others. He was, I believe, married, 
but I have never heard of his leaving chil- 
dren. 

Henry Heath, William’s brother, also 
made headway as a caricaturist on copper 
and stone. I have one or two of his clever 
etchings in old scrapbooks. Under the 
initials “‘H. H.’’ he published a number 
of political prints in imitation of ‘‘ H. B.”’ 
Sometimes, also, they were signed ‘* Paul 
Pry, jun.,” with a paraphe of that worthy 
in the bottom corner. 

Horace Heath, a son of Henry, was 
employed during the forties as an all-round 
artist by Dean & Munday of Threadneedle 
Street; as was, I think, a younger son, 
Charlie. 

About 1848 a firm in India, mistaking, 
it is said, Henry for the better-known 
William, wrote, offering the former an 
engagement—probably for military sketches. 
I believe he died abroad. His son Horace, 


who, with all the family, had accompanied | 1 


his father to India, was later heard of as 
residing in Australia. 

I have no doubt that most of the etching 
artists of those days put their own sketches 
on the plate; at least, my father—no mean 
etcher himself—not only etched and “ bit ”’ 
his own drawings, but also always took it 
for granted that contemporary artists did 
so likewise. I might add, maybe need- 
lessly, that it is not the drawing upon the 
etching-ground, with a fine point, which 
needs judgment born of experience, but 
the “biting-in’’ with acid. Copperplates 
are easier to “ bite’’ than steel, the latter, 
if not incessantly brushed while the work 
is under the acid, are apt to bite into holes. 
Zinc comes easiest of all. 

HERBERT B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


OH, TELL ME WHENCE LOVE COMETH ”’ 
(10 S. ix. 385).—The real name of Friedrich 
Halm, the poet who wrote ‘Mein Herz, 


ANNE OF AvstrRiA (10 S. ix. 390, 451). 
—The Queen of Louis XIII. of France was 
daughter of Philip III. and grand-daughter 
of Philip II., King of Spain of the House 
of Austria, which at this period was ruling 
over Germany, Austria, part of Hungary, 
over Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
some portions of modern France, and almost 
all Italy. Most of these dominions had be- 
longed to the gouty Charles V., and on his 
abdication were divided between his brother 
Ferdinand and his son, Philip IT. of Fol 2 


de 


Morro: “IN Gop 1s att” (10 viii. 
270, 353; ix. 393, 438).—A small bronze 
mortar was exhibited at the meeting of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries on 
27 May. It bears the inscription LOF GODT 
VANAL, and the date 1638. R. B-R. 

South Shields. 


DaNncING AT ECHTERNACH (10 S. ix. 427). 
—I regret to say that I am unable to answer 
Mr. Peacu’s question, but the following 
references to religious dances may be useful 
to himself and others :— 

Mexico.—Edward B. Tylor, ‘ Anahuac,’ 211.— 
Carl Lumholtz’s ‘ Unknown Mexico,’ 1903, ii. 383. 

Vaughan in Catholic Times, 12 April, 


Spain.—Macmillan’s Mag., Dec., 1880, 151. 
Seville. —Oswald Crawfurd, ‘Round the Calendar 
in Portugal,’ 189U, 58.—Watts, ‘Don Quixote,’ ii. 
152n. 
Robberds’s ‘Memoir of William Taylor of Nor- 
wich,’ 1843, ii. 179. 
Thiers, ‘ Traité des Superstitions,’ i. 340. 
“Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” ‘ Popular 
Superstitions,’ 26. 
Stuart Costello, ‘A Summer 
among the Bocages,’ 1840, i. 270. 
Auxerre.—C. R. Weld, ‘Notes on Burgundy,’ 
1869, 128. 
Liége.—Dvudley Costello, ‘ Tour through the Valley 
of the Meuse,’ 51. 
Milman’s ‘ Hist. of Christianity,’ 1840, iii. 108n. 
Googe’s ‘ Popish Kingdom’ (English translation), 


EpwarpD PEACOCK. 


See Good Words, June, 1900 ; aot? S. ii. 


'188; 758. ix. 381. W. 


VacHELL (10 ix. 389).—A William 


ich will dich fragen,”’ was Freiherr von 
Miinch-Bellinghausen, and he was the director | 
of the Hofburg Theater in Vienna. His words | 
have been set to music by J. K. G. Liwe | 
(1796-1869), K. A. M. Krebs (1804-2), F. W. 
Kiicken (1810-7), and others. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Vachell of Coley, Reading, Berks, and 


Great Abington, co. Cambridge, was baptized 
at St. Mary’s, Reading, 21 Oct., 1686. He 
became a colonel and J.P. for Cambridge ; 
disentailed Coley, 1727, and sold it; died, 
1762, at Lackford, co. Suffolk; buried there 
23 Jan., 1762. Will P.C.C. He married 
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Catherine, dau. of Edward Chester, Ksq., 
of Cockenhatch, Herts; she died 1758, 
buried at Barkway, Herts. Issue: William, 
Anne, Lucy, and Catherine. 

Pedigree compiled by the Rev. G. P. 
Crawfurd of St. Mary’s, Reading, published 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Berks Archzo- 
Jogical and Architectural Society, vol. iii. 
No. 3, p. 68. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


VILLAGE Mazes (10 S. ix. 388).—The late 
Venerable Edward Trollope, D.D., Rector 
of Leasingham, Archdeacon of Stow, and 
Suffragan Bishop of Nottingham, contributed 
several years ago to The Reports and Papers 
of the Architectural Society of the County 
of Lincoln a very interesting paper on mazes. 
I regret to say that I do not possess the 
volume wherein it occurs. 

There is said to have been in former days 
a maze at Appleby, near Brigg, Lincolnshire. 
It had perished before 1834, when Allen’s 
* History of Lincolnshire’ was issued. See 
vol. il. p. 219. 

There was in 1544 a maze at Louth in 

the same shire, as the following extract 
from the churchwardens’ accounts of that 
date bears testimony: “To nych mason 
for making at gelyan bowar a new crose, 
lijs.”” 
The late Rev. E. C. Walcott’s ‘Sacred 
Archeology’ contains under ‘ Labyrinth’ 
notes as to several of the ecclesiastical mazes 
of France. 

Your correspondent may find some of 
the following references useful :— 

Briscoe’s ‘Old Nottinghamshire,’ i. 80. 

Gentleman's Magazine, 1861, i. 120. 

Didron’s Annales archéologiques, xiv. 268; xvii. 


Barrett’s ‘ Essex,’ 161. 

““Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” iv. 201. 

Archwologia, x. 424. 

Winkles’s ‘ French Cathedrals,’ 1837, 24, 81. 

Dawson Turner’s ‘Tour in Normandy,’ 1820, ii. 207. 

There is in the Library of the British 
Museum a curious German engraving of |a 
maze. The reference is 1750 ¢/28. 

Epwarp PEracock. 


For one called “The Julian Bower” at 
Alkborough, co. Linc., see Murray’s ‘ Guide 
to Lincolnshire,’ 1903, p. 222, where others 
which once existed in the county are men- 
tioned. 

_ I think that there was a maze formerly 
an the neighbourhood of Ripon. J. T. F. 


Durham. 


There is said to be a maze at Leigh in 
Dorset, at the top of a field about a quarter 


of a mile from the village, consisting of 
aths cut in the turf. It is called the 
Miz-Maze. About thirty paces across, It 1s 
circular in shape. 

There was another at Pimpern in the 
same county. This was a labyrinth formed 
of small ridges of earth, about a foot high, 
which extended over nearly an acre of ground. 
It was in 1730 almost obliterated by the 
plough of a farmer ignorant of its antiquity 
and origin, but from a plan in Hutchins’s 
‘Dorset’ we learn that it was triangular, 
with one entrance, which led by numerous 
winding and irregular passages to the centre. 

If, as is supposed by Dr. Stukeley and 
others, these mazes should be of Roman 
origin, the traces which remain of them might 
be compared with a sketch of a maze which 
had been rudely scratched with a nail upon 
the pilaster of a Pompeian house. This 
was published in the ‘Mus. Borb.,’ xiv., 
Tav. a, 1852. It has also been imagined 
that these rural labyrinths were devised 
for the diversion of the peasantry, who, as 
Randolph, the seventeenth-century poet 
and dramatist, has it, ‘‘nimbly run the 
windings of the maze.”’ 

Has the site of the maze in Tuttle (Tothill) 
Fields, Westminster, ever been ascertained ? 
There is an allusion to it in Greene’s ‘Tu 
Quoque,’ vii. 53. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHae.. 


The literature of village mazes is very 
scattered and fragmentary, but the best 
article is to be found in The Archeological 
Journal, vol. xv. I have many plans of 
them, which I should be pleased to show 
Mr. WacKeEr if he cares to communicate 
with me through the Editor. AYEAHR. 


Reference should be made to 98. v. 504. 
To the headings there given should be added 
* Merelles.’ W. C. B. 


Man rn THE Atmanac (10 S. ix. 408).— 
The reference to the “ Man in the Almanack”’ 
all bestuck with arrows is evidently an allu- 
sion to the woodcuts in the ephemerides 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
illustrating the supposed effects of the 
planets, &c., on the diseases in various parts 
of man’s body, over which they were imagined 
to preside. The arrows are merely lines 
pointing to the head, heart, breast, legs, 
feet, &c., of a small naked figure, sometimes 
seated and sometimes erect, each line being 
characterized by its respective sign of the 
Zodiac. I find these little pictures in the 
following almanacs for 1684:, ‘Gadbury,’ 
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under ‘The Government of the Moon in the | 
Body of Man, as she passeth the twelve 

Zodiacal Constellations’ ; ‘ Partridge,’ under 

‘The Parts of Man’s Body as it is governed 

distinctly by the Twelve Signs’; ‘ Wing,’ 

‘The Dominion of the Moon in Man’s Body, 

passing under the 12 Signs of the Zodiack’ ; 

and ‘ Kose,’ under the same title. 

In almanacs of a later date these woodcuts 
are few and far between, but ‘ Poor Robin’ 
of 1772 has a delineation of a child afflicted 
with opisthotonos, so that he may fit into 
a circular frame. An apology for this new 
position is vouchsafed :— 

A circle truly represents the Sphere, 

And in that Form Man’s Body doth appear, 

But whether first so made, or twisted so 

By old Astrologers, we do not know ; 

But had themselves been in this posture put, 

would ache e'’re did meet the 
‘oot. 


J. Extort HopGKIN. 


I have before me a volume, bound in 
faded old red morocco, with the royal cipher 
surmounted by the crown in each compart- 
ment of the back and at each corner of the 
sides, which contains a collection of a dozen 
almanacs for 1719. Three of them have 
the naked figure of a man “ bestuck with 
arrows.” The first, ‘Great Britain’s Diary ; 
or, the Union-Almanack for the year of 
our Lord 1719,’ has the following candid 
lines below the figure :— 

Should I omit to place this Figure here, 

My Book would hardly sell another year ; 

ays (quoth my Country Friend) D’ye think IU 
uy 

An Almanack without th’ Anatomy 7 

As for its Use, nor he, nor I can tell; 

However, since it pleases all so well, 

I’ve put it in, because my Book shou’d sell. 

The other two almanacs which cont ain the 
figure are John Wing’s Adpata, 
or, an Almanack for the year of our Lord 
God 1719,” and Henry Coley’s ‘ Merlin us 
Anglicus Junior; or, the Starry Messenger 
for the Year of our Redemption, 1719.’ 

G. L. APPERSON. 


[W. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


_ AuTHORS OF QuoraTions WANTED (10 8, 
ix. 149, 192, 275).—With reference to the 
lines, 
There’s many a lad I knew is dead, &c., 

I may perhaps supplement my _ reply, 
ante, p. 275, by adding that in Laurie & 
Whittle’s edition of 1806 the song is de- 
scribed as being “sung by Mr. Dignum, 
Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Munden, to the tune 
of ‘ Jolly Dick the Lamp Lighter,’ ’’ and we 


are told that it was ‘‘ never before published.’” 
I know the tune well, but have never seen 
it in writing. My father used to sing it to 
me when I was a boy. 

NorMAN. 


In ‘ The Autobiography of William Jerdan,” 
vol. iv., 265, is the following note concerning 
Capt. Morris :— 

‘* Among instances of a similar nature, displaying 
the character of true nobility, I may mention an 
anecdote of the famous lyrist a Morris and 
the late Lord Lonsdale. When the Reform Ministry 
cut down the pension list, Morris’s pension was 
reduced to one-half, which coming to the ear of this 
munificent peer, he indited an admirably delicate 
letter to the poet, reminding him of the debt he 
owed for many pleasant hours, and, though of the 
opposite school in politics, begging his acceptance 
ot the amount of defalcation annually from him. 
Morris’s answer was equally honourable in grace- 
fully declining the boon, his old age not requiring, 
the indulgence he had imagined so desirable in his. 
youth !—W. J.” 

In John Payne Collier’s ‘Old Man’s. 
Diary,’ under date 9 Aug., 1833, it is stated 
that Morris was “bitter against the old 
Duke of Norfolk [who died in 1815] for 
having left him nothing, not even the house 
in which he had lived many years rent free 
at Dorking.” JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MepirzvaL GAMES OF CHILDREN (10 S. 
viii. 369, 456).—I think that it is very pro- 
bable, as WycKHAM says at the former 
reference, that many modern games are of 
ancient lineage. Your correspondent asks. 
for help as to the words used in the children’s. 
games of ‘ London Bridge is falling down”’ 
and “How many miles to Babylon?” 
This latter I take to be identical with or 
similar to the Dorset children’s game of 
“How many miles to Gandigo?”’ a de- 
scription of which I gave in my paper on 
‘Dorsetshire Children’s Games,’ printed in 
The Folk-lore Journal for 1889, p. 280. 
T there stated that this was one of the games 
that appeared in The Yarmouth Register 
(Mass.) of February, 1874, contributed by 
Mr. Amos Otis of that town, the description 
of which he had received from “ the Dorset 
Poet,” the late William Barnes. Mr. Otis 
says that this game was known as ‘The 
Quaker’s Dance’ in New England. If your 
correspondent has any difficulty in referring 
to the above Journal, I shall be happy to 
send him a description of the game as there 
related. 

The other game, ‘London Bridge 1 
falling down,” mentioned by WycKHAM, 18 
described by a correspondent (F. M. P.) 
in the Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries 
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for 1889, vol. i. p. 172, as hailing from the 

border-land of Dorset and Devon by 

Uplyme. I can also send your corre- 

spondent the words of that game from a 

copy I have retained, if he would care to have 

them. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


PLAXTOL OR PLAXTOLE (10 S. ix. 430).— 
This was the playstool of the ancient borough 
of Hale, which stood hereabouts, and seems 
to have been first used for the village in 
the seventeenth century. Playstools were 
the open places used for fairs in Kent, and 
one is still so called at Benenden. The 
change of spelling from y to x was very 
easy in old court hand. Hasted spells the 
name Plaxtool. There was a pleystor at 
Selborne, of which Gilbert White gives 
an account. J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR Sworps (10 S. ix. 
308).—The brass of Sir Robert de Septvans 
in the fine old church of St. Mary at Chart- 
ham, Kent, shows the sword worn upon the 
right side. Boutell in his ‘Monumental 
Brasses and Slabs’ (1847) mentions that 


_ it was engraved in 1306, and is tho last 


existing military brass made in the reign of 
King Edward I. Lewis in his ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary of England’ (1842) describes it 
as “having the ale of the knight’s armour, 
and in other respects peculiar.’’ Boutell 
gives a lengthy description, accompanied 
by a full-page engraving of the brass in 
question, but does not allude to the excep- 
tional position of the knight’s weapon. In 
‘conclusion he remarks :— 

“Tt is very curious to observe the striking 
‘similarity of design and general treatment exhibited 
between this Chartham brass and the sculptured 
effigy in the Temple Church—probably that of 
William, Lord de Ros, who died a.p. 1317. These 
memorials appear to have been executed after 
designs from the same artist.” 

In his interesting paper upon ‘The 
Temple Church’ (printed in full in The 
Architect for 8 May last) Mr. George Thatcher, 
in describing the effigies of what he terms 
“ the so-called Knights Templars,” remarks : 

“The northern group—No. 1—is of Sussex 
marble, and the shield has the arms of Mandeville. 
It is said to represent Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
Earl of Essex, Constable of the Tower of London. 
He rebelled against Stephen, and was excom- 
municated for the sack of Ramsey Abbey, and 
was mortally wounded in 1144 when laying siege 
to Burwell Castle. No priest could got to 
absolve him, but some Knights Templars took 


compassion on him when he was dying and admitted 
him as an associate, for which he made grants to 
the Order. He was originally buried in the old 


Temple Church, and when the new Temple Church 
was built his body was transferred there and is 
said to have been buried in the porch before the 
west door. It will be noticed that the sword is 


worn on the right side.” b 
Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


R. Beavis’s pictures at Guildhall are 
cartoons for tapestry pictures, now in the 
Mansion House, and are accordingly painted 
the wrong way round (7.e., only appearing 
correctly delineated when held to a looking- 
glass) for the greater convenience of the 
tapestry workers. If your correspondent 
had looked more carefully at the cartoons, 
he would have observed that the jousting 
horsemen and others all appear left-handed, 
spear in left hand and shield on right arm. 

R. L. Moreton. 


HATMAKERS’ MATERIALS IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY (10 S. ix. 388).—The 
difference between a felt and a castor hat 
is that the former was smooth, without nap, 
and the latter, or “ beaver,” had a long nap. 
This side of sixty years ago, every one in a 
(South-Country) village who had attained 
middle age wore a beaver each day of the 
week—the parson, out to shoot a brace or 
two of birds, the carpenter, the bricklayer, 
even the old parish stonebreaker at the road- 
side; while at cricket matches it was 
de rigueur for the players. 

“Gum Seneca” is plainly a mistake 
for gum Senegal (Acacia verek), somewhat 
stronger than gum arabic. 

I have not found “ womb”’ as a technical 
word; but from Shakespeare’s use of the 
verb it must mean the case, or “ body,” of 
the hat. 


For castor hats see in the 
Seneca” should be Senega, for which 
see ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Gum,’ p. 506, col. 3. 
W. C. B. 


PrIoR JOHN AT BRIGHTON IN 1514 (10 S. 
ix. 387).—Horsfield in his ‘History of 
Sussex’ (vol. i p. 118) refers to the descent 
of the French on Brighton in 1514, and 
quotes the passage from Hall’s ‘Chronicle’ 
cited by Mr. Wm. Norman; but he gives 
no information as to the history or person- 
ality of Prior John. That the redoubtable 
John was no stranger to the Sussex coast 
may, however, be inferred from the opening 
sentence of the following excerpt from the 
chronicle of Sir Richard Baker :— 

““Whilst this was working, Prior John began 
again to play his pranks; and coming with his 
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gallies on the coast of Sussex, burnt Brighthem- 
steed, and took away the_goods he found in the 
village. Whereupon the Lord Admiral sent Sir 
John Wallop to sea with divers ships, and eighteen 
hundred men, who, for one village that Prior John 
burnt in England, burnt one-and-twenty_ villages 
and towns in France, to the great honor of himself 
and country.” 

It will be noticed that Baker makes the 
army of Sir John Wallop consist of eighteen 
hundred men, whereas Hall gives the 
strength of his forces as eight hundred. 

Lronarp J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Prior John was the French admiral 
Prégent. See the exceedingly interesting 
paper by Dr. Gairdner entitled ‘On a 
Contemporary Drawing of the Burning of 
Brighton in the Time of Henry VIII.,’ in the 
Royal Historical Society’s Transactions, 
Third Series, vol. i. pp. 19 sqq., and frontis- 
piece. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Fiacess or Ficeiss (10 8. ix. 388).—- 
According to Canon Bardsley, this, with 
Wigg, Wiggins, Figgins, &c., is a baptismal 
name—the son of Vig in O. Norse, or Wig 
in O.F., meaning war. <A present holder of 
the name is Figes (pron. fyegees). a 


See Bardsley’s ‘ Dict. of Eng. and Welsh 
Surnames,’ p. 287. If Mr. Wess has not 
ready access to this book, I shall be glad to 
supplement this reply. 

Tuomas C. McMIcHaet. 

18, Carisbrooke Road, Brighton, 


According to Barber's ‘ British Family 
Names,’ 1894, pp. 124-5, this is a personal 
name, the Flemish form of which is Figeys. 
The reader is then directed to Feek (Swedish), 
Fick (Danish); Ficke (Dutch); Feyke, 
Fekke (Frisian); Fieg, Ficus (German) ; 
Fige (Flemish); Fyach, Feg, Feche (Domes- 
day Book), all personal names. 

In this case the somewhat numerous 
Figgs and Figginses, and Louis Figuier 
(fig-tree), the French man of science, are 
echoes of the same name. 

J. HotpeN MacMicuaet. 


‘The Norman People’ (pp. 241-2) says : 
‘Figgess, Figes, and Figeys, from Figg or Vic. 
Joanna de Vicques occurs in the time of King 
Henry V.;_Grimald Vic in that of King John. 
Robert de Vico was in England in 1292 (Rotuli 
Hundredorum). The fief of Vee or Vic is men- 
tioned in Normandy.” 
Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Jewish Queries (10 ix. 387).—1. 
‘With allowance is surely the same as the: 
‘“*Cum privilegio” on the title-page of our 
Bibles. 


Nursery Rime (10 S. ix. 408).—Con. 
Wetsy asks for the first lines of an old rime: 
As they were told to me in the early fifties. 
they ran something like this :— 

There was a lady all skin and bone ; 
Sure such a lady ne’er was known. 
She went to church one summer’s day. 
Vhat did she go for? For to pray. 
She lookéd up, she looked down ; 
She saw a dead man on the ground. 
The worms were crawling in and out, 
The worms were crawling all about. 

The ending in my version was quite dif- 
ferent from Cot. WELBy’s. It was probably 
a corruption of the original, being to the 
effect that when the lady got to the church 
door, the dead man cried out “Boh!” 
I think I could get at the traditional tune. 

Rosser S. Dray. 


The first lines, as I heard them in my 

childhood, were :— 

There was an old woman all skin and bone, 

She went to church all alone. 

She saw a dead man, &e. 
The rest differed in only a few unimportant 
particulars from the version given by your 
correspondent. C. S. JERRAM. 


The nursery rime inquired after is ‘The 
Gay Lady that went to Church,’ and runs. 
as follows :— 

There was a lady all skin and bone ; 
Sure such a lady was never known. 
It happen’d upon a certain day 
This lady went to church to pray. 
When she came to the church stile, 
There she did rest a little while ; 
When she came to the churchyard, 
There the bells so loud she heard. 
When she came to the church door, 
She stopt to rest a little more ; 
When she came the church within, 
The parson pray’d ’gainst pride and sin. 
On looking up, on looking down, 
She saw a dead man on the ground ; 
And from his nose unto his chin : 
The worms crawl’d out, the worms crawl'd in. 
Then she unto the parson said, 
** Shall I be so when I am dead?” 
““O yes, O yes,” the parson said ; 
“You will be so when you are dead.” 
Wo. Srovt. 

This rime is No. 26 of ‘ Chappell’s Collec- 
tion of Nursery Rhymes with Tunes,’ edited! 
by Dr. Edward F. Rimbault, and published 


by Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
W. Percy MERRICK. 
Elvetham, Shepperton. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Early London: Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman. By Sir Walter Besant. (A. & C. Black.) 


In noticing the first instalment of Besant’s great 
‘Survey of London’ we said that it would surely 
orove “the most prized and popular of modern 
Sooke on London.” Issued in a handsome and 
elaborate form and lavishly illustrated, the various 
instalments have given a view of our great city of 
surpassing interest to the public. We should be 
the last to ge the services of many excellent 
antiquaries in the elucidation of London history, 
but they could hardly be expected to write with 
the ease and grace of an old craftsman in letters 
like Besant. He was fired with an enthusiasm 
equal to theirs, and he has left us a work which 
cannot fail, we think, to bring History to a very 
large circle who have shunned her as one of the 
severer Muses. 

It would be idle to contend that in various 
details Besant’s work represents the last word, or 
the correct conclusion, concerning matters of 
great intricacy which demand the experience of the 
specialist. In some ways Besant was éytuar}c, 
and scholars know well the dangers attached to 
that description of guide. It seems to us a pity 
that his work, which has been thought worthy of a 
handsome form, was not entrusted to the best 
authorities for revision. 

In the present volume, the sixth of the series, we 
are pleased to see an opening chapter by Prof. 
Bonney on ‘Geology,’ which puts us in a good 
sition to appreciate the physical features of the 
district. In the text which follows Sir Walter 
exhibits an attractive animation and a realization 
of the life and conditions of early times which is an 
achievement in itself. He depends very largely on 
quoted or summarized matter from authorities such 
as Freeman, J. R. Green, and Dr. J. H. Round ; 
but these are worked, on the whole, skilfully 
into the text. Exact references are, unfortunately, 
scanty, and might have been added by an editorial 
hand. The book is not in a satisfactory state from 
the scholarly point of view. We looked, for 
instance, in the Index for the name “ Tacitus.” It 
does not appear at all, though, of course, there are 
two or three references in the text to the famous 
description of London as_a populous centre of 
business. On p. 23 that description is quoted in 
Latin without the reference (‘ Annals,’ xiv. 38), and 
it is clear that the editor has not taken the trouble 
to look it up, for it is badly misprinted, the result 
being a word in the text that no one with a moderate 
acquaintance with Latin would pass. On p. 5Yisa 
truncated Latin line which makes no sense ; and on 
the next page a letter has dropped out of a Latin 
word which might have helped the uninstructed 
reader, who has no translation given to him, to 
its meaning. The statement as to the name of 
Boadicea is hardly justified by Latin MS. authority. 
There are two pictures of ‘The Alfred Jewel,’ on 
p. 177, but we find no hint there as to its use 
and oe. on which much has been written. A 
brief word or two here and elsewhere might have 
encouraged the reader to continue an interest 
auspiciously fostered by Besant. There are several 
repetitions of matter which might have been 
avoided by a thorough revision. 


The illustrations are numerous and striking, and 
care has evidently been taken to secure a g 
selection. There are one or two Appendixes, and a 
fair Index. 


Memorials of Old Norfolk. Edited by H. J. 
Dukinfield Astley. (Bemrose & Sons.) 


LIKE its predecessors, the present volume forms an 
excellent epitome of the antiquarian lore of the 
county of which it treats. In Norfolk ‘‘ Memorials” 
are unusually abundant, and it is but natural to 
find the more celebrated overshadowing, and 
occasionally crowding out, the less ; but the editor’s 
scheme on the whole leaves little to be desired. 
Considerable space is devoted to Norwich ; Great 
Yarmouth, Thetford, and King’s Lynn are each the 
subject of a separate paper ; and Dr. Cox contributes 
a valuable little treatise on ‘The Carmelites of 
Lynn,’ dealing with the newly discovered 
‘Chartulary’ or register of that community. In 
their appeal to the general reader the articles vary, 
for it is not given to all men to breathe life upon 
the dry bones of history; but we single out as 
notably successful in this respect the chapter om 
Walsingham Priory by Mr. Philip Sidney, and that 
by the editor on Castleacre, the magnificent ruins: 
of which—the finest in the county—are apt to be 
missed by visitors to Norfolk, lying as they do well 
off the track of the tourist. To antiquaries, on the 
other hand, Mr. C. E. Keyser’s dissertation on the 
‘Norman Doorways of Norfolk’ is to be com- 
mended; it is scholarly, thorough, and lavishly 
illustrated with excellent photographs. Indeed. 
throughout the volume the illustrations are praise- 
worthy. Excellent, too, are the papers on ‘ Norman 
Fonts and Chancel Screens and Rood-Lofts’ ; 
while Mr. Hooper writes in a distinctly interesting 
fashion on the obscure and often entertaining 
hagiology connected with some ‘Curious Churely 
Dedications’ in the county. For the rest, the 
lack of a chapter on Norfolk folk-lore is much to be 
regretted, since legend and superstition are essential 
for the forming of a real and convincing picture of 
the past. 


The National Review is this month most concerned 
with politics and Imperial questions. An amusing 
poem is quoted from Punch, which dwells on the 
vigilant eye of Mr. Maxse, the editor. Mr. Austin 
Dobson has a delightful article, in his easy, yet 
informing style, on ‘The Library of Samuel Rogers.” 
In ‘Some Suggested Reforms in University Cricket” 
Sir Home Gordon no doubt means well; but he- 
hardly appreciates, perhaps, the fact that our 
Universities do not exist primarily or mainly for 
the purpose of producing county cricketers. He 
also ar that some men blossom late in cricket, 
as in scholarship, and that it is not always fair to. 
blame captains who did not include players who. 
later became famous in teams for which they were 
not then fitted. The present writer has witnessed 
more than once such careers. Sir Home Gordon’s 
arguments as to constituting University teams are 
not convincing. He suggests, following some sapient 
critic, that preference, ceteris paribus, should be 

iven to an Etonian or Harrovian, because he 

as ‘“‘already faced the excitement of a big match 
at head-quarters.” There are at least two other big 
schools not unknown in cricket which have similar 
ualifications, but perhaps some critics have not 
Saserveced that Rugby and Marlborough play their 


big match at Lords. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil writes 
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leasantly on ‘Alpine Flowers at Home,’ though 
chiefl With flowers seen in the Alps. 
Her article would have a wider appeal if she had 
avoided the pedantry of using Latin names where 
English are also available. Why, for instance, 
speak of ‘* Trollius” only, when * slobe-flower is 
good English, and understood by many more Lage 8 
or why speak of Primula farinosa, which is in plain 
English ‘‘The Bird’s-eye Primrose”? ‘A Little 
Tour in South Africa,’ dealing with Natal, is vivid 
and interesting; and Mr. A Maurice Low is readable, 
as always, on ‘American Affairs.” Sir Charles 
Watson in ‘ Justice to General Gordon’ adds to the 
reasonable objections to some of the views, state- 
ments, and omissions in Lord Cromer’s recent big 
book on ‘ Modern Egypt.’ 


BookKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 


Mr. ANDREW BAXENDINE, of Edinburgh, has in 
his Catalogue 110 a set of the ** Aldine Poets,” Bell & 
Daldy, 2/. 2s.; Byron, with Moore’s * Life, 17 vols., 
halt-calf, Murray, 1832, 1/. 15s.; the Oxford Edition 
of De Foe, 20 vols., half-russia, 1840-41, 9/. 9s.; La 
Fontaine, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 4. 4s.; Scott’s entire 
works, including Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 100 vols., 
original cloth, paper labels, Black, 1861-2, 8/. 10s. 6d. ; 
and Black’s new Library Edition, 1901, 25 vols., 


71. 10s. 6d. ; De 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, devotes his Cata- 
logue 242 to Minor Topography and Engravings. 
‘There are nearly four thousand items, all arranged 
under counties, thus making reference easy. Many 
ot the works are scarce ; for instance, under London 
we find Arnold’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1811, and bound in 
the same volume ‘A Chronicle of London, 1089 to 
1483,’ red morocco, 1811-27, 3/. 7s. 6d. There is also 
a copy of Jesse’s ‘London,’ 3 vols., 30. 5s. ; and a 
series of Ackermann’s fine coloured engravings pub- 
lished in 1808. 

Mr. Henry Davey, who, owing to the increase of 
his stock, has removed to larger premises, No. 4, 
Minories, sends us his Ninth Catalogue, containing 


a number of modern works at moderate prices. — 


There are interesting items under_ London, one 
being ‘An Account of the Proposed Improvements 
in West London by the Formation of Regent’s 
Park,’ &c., coloured plans, 1814, 5s. 6¢. There is 
also Capt. Shrapnel’s ‘Survey,’ giving distances and 


cab fares, 12mo, morocco, 1851, 5s. 6d. Under 


‘Songs is ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,’ 100 songs from the | 
theatres, Vauxhall, Marylebone Gardens, &c., 1760, 


1/. 1s. A copy of Walpole’s Works, 5 vols., 4to, 
russia gilt, 1798, is 1d. 15s. 

Mr. George Gregory, of Bath, opens his Cata- 
logue 183-4 with a Sheridan-Linley 
manuscript, being Mrs. Sheridan’s Commonplace 
Book, or album of verses and other pieces. The 
volume consists of 248 closely written pages, and at 
the front is a list of the 92 compositions it contains. 


| The contributors comprise Sheridan, Mrs. Sheridan, 
| Garrick, Smollett, and others. The price fixed is 
, 200/. The general list includes first edition of ‘The 
| Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ 1849, 2/, 2s.; Zhe 
| Quarterly, vols. i. to exiii. (except vol. Ixxx.), 2/.10s.; 
'and Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ edited by Mrs. Toynbee, 
| 16 vols., 9/. (large-paper edition, limited to 260 
copies). Under Speeches is a collection including 
the best library editions of Brougham’s, Burke’s, 
Pitt’s, and Sheridan’s, 54 vols., uniformly bound, 
full calf, 1810-54, 26/. By far the larger portion of 
the catalogue is devoted to Topography, arranged 
under counties. 


Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, sends his Catalogue 
146, which contains the ‘Somers Tracts,’ second 
edition, revised and arranged by Walter Scott, 
13 vols., large 4to, 1809-15, 5/. 15s.; James’s 
‘Painters and their Works,’ 3 vols., 1896-7, 2/. 10s. ; 
and Habershon’s ‘Old London, Vanished and 
Vanishing,’ 9 folio divisions, l/. 5s. There are items 
under Occult, Ornithology, and Nature Study. A 
set of Thackeray, 26 vols., cloth, is 2/. 10s.; Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights,’ 12 vols., 5. 15s.; and ‘The 
Paston Letters,’ 6 vols., Library Edition, 1904, 27. 
There is a good list under Yorkshire. Music 
includes Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ with the index by 
Mrs. Wodehouse, 5 vols., 1879-90, 2/. 5s. 


Mr. Arthur Reader’s Catalogue 11 has a section of 
Foreign Books on England, 1593 to 1807. There are 
several black-letter works, including the first book 
of logic printed in English, Wilson’s ‘ Rule of 
Reason,’ 1552, 5/. 5s.; Bale’s ‘Image of both 
Churches,’ about 1560, 2/.; and Stow’s ‘Survey of 
London,’ 1599, 3/._ Under Old Herbal is Parkinson’s 
‘Theatrum Botanicum,’ 1640, 3/. 15s. There is 
much of interest under Old Songs and Music. The 
first edition of Gay’s ‘ Trivia,’ with Amhurst’s ‘ The 
Twickenham Hotch Potch,’ 1728, is priced 30. 3s. 
Under Book-plates is a collection of Jacobean, 
| Chippendale, and others, arranged in a small 4to 
| volume, 2/. 


JOSEPH WoopFALL F.S.A.—We deeply 
regret to record the death of the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, 
who died suddenly, while seated in his garden at 
Ashford, Kent, on Sunday afternoon last. For many 

ears he was a valued contributor to our columns. 

eaders of ‘N. & Q.’ know well the service he 
rendered to the ballad history of England, and 
how he laboured, without any pecuniary profit to 
himself, in the collecting of ballads, cutting the 
| woodblocks for their illustration, and taking the 
| greatest pains in obtaining information as to their 
history. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special uttention to the following 
notices -— 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
| disposing of them. 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


J.S. Upan (*Tenné,” &c.)— Anticipated, ante, 
| 55. 


Va 


Cai 


Ci 
| 

27, Swift, with Scott's ‘Life” and notes, 
19 vols., full polished calf, Edinburgh, 1824, 
Quincey, edited by Masson, Black, 
1889, 2/. 10s. 6d. ‘There are a number of works under 

Angling and Ireland. Other items include a fine I 
copy of Grose’s Works, 12_vols., folio, russia, 
1781-97, 6/. 6s. ; M‘Carthy’s ‘History of our Own 
Times,’ 7 vols., half morocco, 1881-2, 3/. 15s.; and 
George Meredith’s novels, 10 vols., 1/. 5s. Under 

Scottish Poets is a set of Edwards’s ‘‘ Modern Scot- 

tish Poets,” 16 vols., 2/. 10s. 6d. 

Ce 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


(JUNE). 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(CarLton Hoten 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :—French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth 
Century, and Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 

OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


FROM 


ALEXANDER TO NAPOLEON. 
Catalogue of 100 Pages 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


REAL BOOK BARGAINS 


Will be found in H. J. GLAISHER’S 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. 
A‘Comprehensive List of 
Valuable’ Works in all Branches of Literature, 
New, as Published, but at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, post free. Also a 
Catalogue of Current Literature and French Books. 


fH. J. GLAISHER, 


tRemainder and Discount Bookseller, 


57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


BOOKS, BOOKS, NEW AND OLD. 


AT SMITH’S 41-2-3, North Street, 
BRIGHTON, 

May be seen the largest Collection of Books on Sale in the 

South of England, numbering about 200,000. The various 


branches of Literature are represented, and reasonable 
prices charged. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LISTS OF BOOKS WANTED SOLICITED. 


BOOKS NOT IN STOCK SOUGHT FOR, 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


Lonpoy, W. 


Catalogue 211: BOOKS ON ART, 


Including Architecture, Costume, Decoration, 
Furniture, Galleries, Old Masters, Ornament, 
Pottery, Ruskin, Turner, Whistler, &c., and other 
Illustrated Books. 1,189 Items. 


Books and Engravings bought for Cash 
or exchanged. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


A-—Z. 1,738 pages. Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, half-morocco, 30s. 
Parts X.-XII. (Suppt.), A—CA. 28. each, 
Part XIIL, CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, including 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge ie, Capgrave 1516, 
Cepio 1477, and a large collection of Early Chronicles. 


[Now ready, price 28. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, | 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. . 


OLD, OUT-OF-THE-WAY, and 
SCARCE BOOKS 
AT SMALL PRICES. 
Early Medical, Quaint Poetry, 
Remarkable Lives and Travels, &c. 
CATALOGUES OF 


A. READER, 


58, Charing Cross Road, 


London, W.C. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 


Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
EIGHT Vols. 010 0 115 0 3.3 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 30 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Monthe 

TWO Vols. ... O 01256 .« .. WHE 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0... 6 5 0 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 

CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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